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first) to replace the stockade and the wooden tower
with a wall and a tower of stone, such as the Romans
had around their fortified cities. These fortresses were
called by a Latin name, castel or chateau (a small forti-
fied place). The castles of the twelfth and thirteenth
centuries was a stone wall flanked by towers, sur-
rounded on all sides by deep ditches or by precipices.
It was constructed, if possible, on a naturally strong
position, on the brow of a hill or on a perpendicular
rock; in a level country it was built on an artificial ele-
vation; they taxed their ingenuity to add to the de-
fenses. On arriving, the enemy first formed in front
of the ditch, an advanced work, the barbican; then
came the ditch or moat, which the inhabitants of the
castle crossed by means of a drawbridge, suspended
by chains, then a stockade. Then only were they at
the foot of the walls, which were made very thick.
The defenders, posted on a platform which ran along
the inside of the wall near the top, ImrlecJ arrows, jave-
lins and stones through the battlements (open spaces
along the top of the wall), and through the machicola-
tions.1 The enceinte or walls enclosed the lodgings of
the soldiers, the servants, and of the men of the cas-
tle, the kitchens, the stables, the granaries, the chapel
and the master's house or donjon. This donjon was
a colossal tower (the tower of Bcangency, built in the
eleventh century, was 40 metres high and 24 in diam-
eter; that of Coney [thirteenth century] was 64 metres
high and 31 in diameter)* In this tower was the great

1 In the thirteenth century the machicolation in stone sup-
planted the ancient "boards/" or galleries of wood which had
been suspended in front of the walls so as to hang over the be-
seigers.